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A DAY WITH DR. BROOKS. ° 


Who is Dr. Brooks? 

Ah, that is the very question I asked my 
friend Theophilus. 

‘“‘ How strange!” he replied, mildly at first, 
but allowing himself to grow unaccountably 
indignant as he proceeded, “‘ how very strange 
that any one here in New York, and in this 
day and generation, should have to ask that 
question! But I might have taken it for 
granted. Such men never ave known as they 
deserve to be. What a world it is! Well, 
when can you goP”’ 

‘Almost any day,” I replied, abjectly. 

‘That means exactly never,” said he. 

‘Well, then, to-morrow.” 

So, on the next afternoon, at 5.10 precisely, 
we took the Hudson River R. R. cars for Fort 
Washington, in search of the man whom it was 
my disgrace not to know. On, through ugly 
suburbs, to the shore of the beautiful river 
which kept alongside till we alighted at a dear 
little amphibious railroad station that had just 
crept up on the rocks to sun itself. Then came 
the half walk half climb up a romantic staur- 
path, and at last the meeting with a party of 
ragged Fort Washington boys, whom we ac- 
costed on their way to the niver for a swim. 

They had answered our inquiry as to the 


whereabouts of the New York Juvenile Asy- | 


lum, and vouchsafed some further conversa- 
tion, when Theophilus suddenly exclaimed :— 

“ He beats the children—do you say?” 

“O awful, sir!” returned the smallest boy. 

‘¢' You bet he licks ’em!” put in another. 

‘¢With what?” pursued Theophilus. 

“Big stick.” 

‘“Why?” IJ asked indignantly. 

“Why for breakin’ loose, ma’am.” 

‘Breaking loose ?” 

“Ves’m. Lots of ’em breaks loose and 
runs away.” | 

“Try to run away, they do;” corrected 
another boy, evidently a brother of the speak- 
er; ‘but they gen’rally gets ketched afore they 
start.” 

Thereupon gloom settled upon the dirty 
little faces of the prospective bathers, and they 
passed on silently. 


This looks rather bad for the doctor, thought 
I. But I said nothing. 

‘“‘ Pretty country,” remarked Theophilus. 

“Very.” 

We walked along, admiring the distance and 
gathering way-side flowers, until we came to a 
large iron gate. A shabby village street, sud- 
denly appearing not far off at our nght, made 
it easier to realize that, though on Washington 
Heights, we were still within city limits—near 
the corner of 1oth avenue and 175th street. 

‘“¢ Here we are!” said Theophilus. 

The gate could be opened readily enough, 
but we preferred first to peer through its orna- 
mental open-work. Nobody thinks of break- 
ing the seal of a puzzling letter till after cu- 
riously scanning the outside. 

We spied two boys within, raking hay ; also 
some men at work in the distance. The 
general effect was that of fine private grounds. 

Loudly as the gate clicked in closing behind 
us, the busy little hay-makers hardly raised 
their eyes. 

We halted to speak with them. 

‘‘ Are you inmates, here ?” I asked. 

They leaned on their rakes and answered 
simultaneously, in class-fashion. 

**'Yes ma’am.” 

‘“¢ How many are there altogether ?” 

‘About four hundred and fifty boys, and 
more than a hundred girls.” 

“Do you hke it here?” asked Theophilus, 
thereby, as I feared, for the second time greatly 
imperilling the doctor. 

“Well, we do,” said the larger boy, brightly, 
though not without an instant’s reflection— 
“we get good learning and” — 

‘‘ First-rate learning,” put in the other. 
“TY get on better’n I did at the Ward school 
down in town. ‘They’re not so set in their way 
of teaching here.” 

‘‘Do the children ever try to run away P” I 
asked, not looking at Theophilus. 

‘Well they do sometimes,” answered the 
big boy, in an off-hand yet confidential way, 
as if to say, a fellow likes his liberty, you know ; 
“they mostly get brought nght back, though, 
by the p’licemen. Some chaps hide away in 
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the water-tanks, and so slip off when the 
way cames. But there’s lots of chances all 
the time, if you’re sharp.” 

“ All us boys out at work are watched,” in- 
terposed his companion ; “you see those two 
fellows working over there—they’re on the 
lookout.” 

“Their backs are turned away now,” re- 
marked the first boy dryly ; then added after a 
moment, ‘“ What’s the sense of running away 
from a man that’s good to you? I don’t see 
it 

‘“We're hurryin’ now,” said the other, tug- 
ging violently at a tangled tuft as he spoke, 
‘for cherries. All who get through their 
job before the bell mngs can spend the extra 
time up in the trees.” 

We moved on, following a wide, well-gra- 
ded carnage road, passing grass-plots and rows 
of vegetables in various stages of growth, and 
noting by the way that the men working there 
turned right about face as soon as we left our 
young hay-makers. As we advanced, now in 
full view of the fine buildings constituting the 
Asylum, we saw a forlorn-looking girl outside 
the grounds, who had climbed up and was 
peering over the fence. She was ragged, 
dirty, and wretchedly thin. 

“Do you belong here?” I asked, much 
shocked. 

‘¢ No, indeed,” was her haughty reply as she 
slid out of sight, “nor I don’t want to neither.” 

“‘'Tnat’s it,” said Theophilus. ‘ Of course 
there’s a strong outside prejudice against the 
Asylum among the children of the poor. 
They use it probably as a ‘hangman’s whip’ 
to keep the little wretches in order.” 

Just then we heard a familiar sound—the 
clicking of wooden balls. 

“The Doctor is out playing croquet,” ex- 
-claimed Theophilus, radiantly—‘“ Ah, here he 
comes !” 

A tall, fine-looking man, of perhaps fifty 
years, emerged from the shrubbery and ad- 
vanced to meet us. 

You're not as hard and stern-looking as one 
might suppose, thought I, as with a cordial 
welcome he led the way up the massive steps 
of the main entrance. 

Leave us for a while, good reader, taking 
supper in a pleasant room, with the sweet 
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breath of flowers stealing in at the window, 
the rustle of waving trees outside, and plea- 
sant sounds of song and laughter in the dis- 
tance. Go back to the busy, beautiful, wicked > 
city, pierce its showy surface, and descend into 
the depths where hundreds upon hundreds of 
little ones are dwelling in places of misery and 
vice. 

You will find very bad children there. Such 
hardened little hearts! Such hornbly wise 
little heads! You will find children made 
by your Maker, who have been taught to 
steal and lie and fight and curse, whose cur- 
rents all are setting prisonward, who know 
not the sweetness of home, the love of kin- 
dred, nor the holiness of God—poor, dreadful 
little creatures seething in viciousness, favored 
when some expression of their individuality, 
recognized as crime, puts the law on their 
track to take them away, anywhere. 

There is another class of little New York- 
ers—it would be a pity if your sweet little girl 
in white frock and pretty sash knew anything 
about them—who are not quite so bad as the 
worst children, but who are taking in wrong 
impulses at every pore ; who now are known 
only to be lazy, disobedient, given to truancy 
and disorderly ways ; children who in their ten- 
der years strike cruel blows, crippling the en- 
ergies or breaking the hearts of honest, hard- 
working parents. 
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Still another and third grade of little ones 
is found in the midst of these. You will 
know them by their pitiful faces, by their neg- 
lected, suffering little bodies, or by appalling 
ways and habits that are imitative merely, not 
vicious. Their young lips may utter oaths— 
but it will be just as simply as the baby in 
your home might repeat snatches of Mother 
Goose. They laugh at a street fight as the 
other laughs at “This little pig went to 
market.” 

‘These are the partially unpolluted children 
of lazy, drunken, degraded mothers, or of dis- 
solute, neglectful fathers ; or, It may be, of 
honest parents forced by destitution to live 
among the vicious and depraved. When we 
think of the over-crowded tenement-houses of 
the city, where from seventy to one hundred 
and forty, and even as many as a hundred and 
eighty human beings have been found living 
under the same roof, on a surface area of 25 
by 50 feet, with only four or five stories above 
the cellar, we may well shudder at the chances 
of the little ones who live there. 

Twenty years ago, if any city child, whether 
vile or simply neglected, committed a legal 
offence, the only place except a prison to 
which the courts could send it was to the in- 
stitution popularly known as the House of 
Refuge. This, virtually, was a penal institu- 
tion, though its conduct embraced the dis- 
ciplining and training of its inmates. It 
aimed then, as it does to-day, to be truly a 
refuge from vice. Good men were interested 
In Its success, and it was recognized as being 
just what was needed. It had already been 
in existence twenty-seven years, and during 
that time had received over five thousand 
young offenders—a big number until you di- 
vide it by twenty-seven and count the thou- 
sands outside who needed to be snatched 
from their dreadful surroundings. The ne- 
cessity of additional means of breaking up the 
juvenile vice and crime of the city was keenly 
felt by the a:thorities as well as by all thought- 
ful philanthropists. Not only vicious, but 
homeless, deserted, and truant children, wan- 
dering about the vilest districts of the town, 
needed to be wisely sheltered and trained. 
Especially was it deemed important to pro- 
vide a reformatory home for disobedient 
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children voluntarily surrendered by parents 
unable to control them. 

Out of these wants and considerations grew 
the New York Juvenile Asylum, in the year 
of our Lord 1851. 

This institution proposed to receive all des- 
titute or vagrant children between the ages 
of five and fourteen, legally committed to its 
charge by the courts, or by parents or guard- 
lans, to rescue them from the consequences 
of their evil surroundings and train them to 
ways of goodness and usefulness. They were 
to be retained until, in the opinion of the 
managers, their condition warranted their be- 
ing released on application of friends, inden- 
tured to suitable employers or consigned to 
homes of Christian families in the country. 
Even afterward, the institution would follow 
up its young charges, by correspondence and 
personal visitation, until nght habits were es- 
tablished and the children “saved from be- 
coming burthens to themselves and a curse to 
others.” Twenty-four well-known benevolent 
merchants of this city obtained their charter 
as a body corporate under the title of ‘“‘ The 
New York Juvenile Asylum.” The extensive 
building on 175th street and a House of Re- 
ception on 13th street were erected by volun- 
tary subscnption from citizens and an equal 
appropriation from the city supervisors. Then 
the Society set to work, the annual expenses 
being met equally by private donors and the 
city government. 

Thus sprang to life one of New York’s 
noblest institutions. It 1s nineteen summers 
old to-day. Dr. Brooks has been its superin- 
tendent and physician for about twelve years. 

We are nising from the supper-table when 
our host says :-— 

‘Will you come into the chapel? The chil- 
dren are about to begin their evening exer-. 
cises.”” 

Without claiming remarkable susceptibility, 
I must say I have a dread of seeing child-pau- 
pers. The feeling was especially strong now, 
as Theophilus whispered while passing through 
the hall—‘* You mustn’t expect to find little 
saints, you know.” 

Little saints indeed! How could they be 
little saints? I gave him a look, and hurried 
in as the Doctor opened the door leading form 
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the hall into the chapel. It was a very large 
room, with broad, high windows on each side, 
through which the evening sun shone brightly, 
lighting up rows upon rows of little square 
desks. 

There sat the children! more than five 
hundred of them. The drift of the Five 
Points and all the dirtiest streets, docks, and 
alleys of the city! Five hundred little tru- 
ants, thieves, vagabonds, and beggars! 

Who said so? Not Theophilus. .He was 
gazing at them with shining eyes. Not the 
Doctor. He was quietly standing on the 
platform. It must have come in through the 
windows, from New York. 

As for myself, I was listening and looking. 
The little creatures, one and all, were singing 
their evening hymn. Somehow, I could not 
see their faces on account of the music, and I 
couldn’t hear the music on account of the 
faces. Committees may not feel like crying 
on such occasions ; but every one is not a com- 
mnittee. 

As a general thing, melodeons are hardly to 
becommended. With their gallons of grandeur 
‘sharpened to a pint,” they are apt to con- 
found harmony and small measure in a pecu- 
liarly exasperating way. But the melodeon 
that accompanied these children behaved 
well It put on no airs, and allowed the lit- 
tle ones to attend to the vox humana. 
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The performer, a young girl, was nearly 
hidden from where we sat upon the raised 
platform. As her head bent over the keys, 
she seemed whispering coaxingly— Now 
don’t try to do anything but breathe.” 

So it breathed a soft, rich, half-sighing ac- 
companiment while the childish voices sang: 
‘* On the sweet Eden shore, so peaceful and bright, 

The spirits made perfect are dwelling in light : 

Their white wings are wafting them gently along 

Through the beautiful regions of glory and song.” 

After this, a little evening speech from the 
Doctor—just a few simple, fatherly words. 
Then, with clasped hands and closed eyes, 
the children said the Lord’s Prayer in concert, 
and then stood up in their places, and looked 
straight at the Doctor. 

‘Good night !” said he, cheerily. 

‘Good night, sir!” they answered as hear- 
tily, and in perfect order quietly filed out of 
their places, and so went off to bed. 

It was settled that we should stay all night 
and “‘go through” the institution the next day. 

Back again into the pleasant parlor, where 
hangs a full-length imperial photograph of 
Apollos R. Wetmore, the President of the 
institution as well as one of its founders—a 
philanthropist of whom New York may well 
be proud. We were glad of the picture— 
firstly, because the grand, hearty, benevolent 
fice did us good ; secondly, because it formed 
such a capital text for the 
Doctor. He isso provok- 
ingly modest that it is 
only by his extolling the 
esort of thing he reveres 
one can surmise his own 
quality or estimate his en- 
thusiasm in his life-work 
—at least, it is the only 
conversational way, since 
we must in the end judge 
aman by what he accom- 
plishes, and rate his opin- 
ions, not by what he 
makes of them, but by 
what they make of him. 

I felt in a pecuharly 
positive and _ practical 
frame of mind that day. 
Had the Doctor looked 
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stern, forbidding, or worn a pompous insti- 
tution expression—had he had the slightest 
contradictory shade of conceit or hypocnisy, 
or even of downright assumption, I might 
have been very much more receptive. As It 
was, I resolved not to let the goodness in his 
face bias me. Perhaps, after all, it might 
prove to be no great loss not to know all 
about “such a man,” Theoph to the contrary 
nevertheless. 

It is hard, though, to withstand a bnght eye 
that is mild when it speaks of conquered dif- 
ficulties, and flashing when it recalls nghted 
wrongs ; to wait for proof when an earnest, 
glowing face, wearing the peculiar, grieved 
look which such faces always acquire after 
years of philanthropic labor—very hard when 
such a face looks into yours not to invest it 
almost with the realization of the beatitudes. 
But I wouldn’t. I drank in every word of 
the conversation, felt happy and inspinted, 
but determined to wait till we had gone over 
the institution. How about that “big stick?” 

Meanwhile, we had gratefully obtained a 
good deal of information concerning the Asy- 
lum and its two very important adjuncts, the 
House of Reception and the Western Agency. 

To the former the children are in the first 
instance taken, either by their fnends or by a 
policeman, as shown in the illustration. In 
the latter case, their parents or guardians are 
duly searched for and notified, 1f possible, ten 
days being allowed in which applications for 
surrender will be heard. Sometimes several 


| children are brought in during a morning ; and 


often it happens that a solitary wretched, 
fnghtened little vagrant, taken in all his rags 
and dirt by one of the truant-police force, 
finds himself standing in the reception-office 
a prospective victim, as he believes, of every 
horror this side of hanging. 

All new-comers, after the required legal 
formalities are attended to, are medically ex- 
amined, bathed, and provided with clean 
clothing before being permitted to join the 
other inmates. From that time their person- 
al traits and habits are carefully studied ; they 
are admitted to the chapel and school-room 
exercises, and every care is taken to fit them 
for entering the Asylum. For twenty days 
the magistrate has the unconditional nght of 
discharge. After that time commitments be- 
come final, and the children are removed to 
the Asylum in a covered wagon, every pre- 
caution being taken that no mistakes or in- 
formalities shall occur. 

Detentions at the main institution are gov- 
erned in each instance by the time required 
to accomplish a reform. Sometimes a few 
weeks will suffice to render it safe and wise 
to return a child to its parents, or to send it 
to a good western home ; sometimes more 
than two years; the average period is about 
five months. European reformatories retain 
children for a much longer period than ours— 
four years for boys and five for girls being 
with the former considered the ordinary term. 

The importance of the present Western 
Agency can scarcely be over-estimated. For- 
merly the agent who attended to the inden- 
turing of asylum children to western farmers 
or other employers, and who was expected to 
find good Christian homes for scores of girls 
and boys, had no local habitation or post- 
office address. His “ head-quarters” were 
on the railway or in the saddle, and of course 
under these circumstances it was impossible 
for him to fully meet the demands of such a 
work. ‘Through the suggestion of Dr. Brooks 
a Western Agency is now firmly established 
at Chicago, and under its admirable organiza- 
tion an incalculable amount of good is being 
accomplished. Theoph and I have since 
read the reports of its principal, Mr. Wright. 
‘The Agency has constantly under its charge 
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about fifteen hundred minors, scattered all 
over the State, concerning whom it is his duty 
to keep himself informed, ready to hear com- 
plaints from either side, adjust difficulties, or 
remove dissatisfied wards to more congenial 
homes. Added to this are the cares inci- 
dental upon transporting, receiving, and dis- 
tnbuting fresh instalments of children, as often 
as circumstances require. Thirty-four gath- 
erings of the wards have been held by the 
agent during a single year at various points 
in the West. Our illustration represents a 
group of boys and girls who had thus fallen 
in with each other after having been happily 
located by the agency. ‘“ Numbers of the 
former wards of the asylum,” he says, “are 
now married and owners of farms, or prosper- 
ous reputable citizens. Numbers are in, and 
others preparing themselves for, the several 
professions of law, medicine, and _ teaching. 
One, a lawyer, although but twenty-four years 
of age, holds the office of State Attorney, having 
been duly elected thereto by his district ; and 
another is Assistant Superintendent of a promi- 
nent Reform School. Othersare partners and 
clerks in prosperous mercantile firms, engi- 
neers and mechanics, leading useful lives, and 
enjoying an average measure of life's blessings.” 

Think from what a life most of these prob- 
ably have been rescued! True, not all of 
the children indentured are vicious, or even 
fnendless and neglected. In many instances 
they are orphans, well cared for in earlier 
years ; or their parents have suffered reverses, 
and have chosen to consign them to the Insti- 
tution for the express purpose of having them 
indentured. A great many of the Asylum 
children are bad enough ; but Theoph quite 
shocked the Doctor that night by speaking as 
if all of them were little vagrants, more or less 
cnminal Not so at all. ‘The parentage 
of some of our inmates would astonish you,” 
said the Doctor. ‘We have had the children 
of lawyers, merchants, clergymen, and high 
dignitanies here, to say nothing of descend- 
ants of noted men, all voluntarily sent from 
comfortable homes for reform. Again, a num- 
ber of our children are innocent of any known 
offence. They are brought simply on account 
of destitution, and are sent away as fast as 
suitable homes can be obtained.” 


Quoting the Doctor from memory, I may 
not give his exact words. He spoke of insti- 
tution life as a necessary evil at best, allow- 
ing, as a governing principle, that as soon as 
it can be safely done, asylum children should 
be removed to the more natural conditions 
of a private home. Above all, he deprecated 
any set system that unfitted inmates for sub- 
sequently mingling with the outside world. 
Rules and fixed regulations are entirely thrown 
out of his scheme of management ; he prefers 
to deal with the individuality of the children, 
creating and acting up to a high public senti- 
ment among them. 

His distinction between order and discipline 
interested us. There is order in a time-piece, 
he says, in military movements, in the tides, in 
a statue, in the planetary movements, the sea- 
sons, and the processes of Nature generally ; 
but none of these exhibit the vital characteris- 
tics of true discipline. The most perfect order 
may exist in a school-room without a particle 
of discipline. Discipline comes from a dif- 
ferent law, and is wholly dependent upon the 
higher qualities of our being. Discipline is 
culture, embracing education, instruction, 
amusement, labor; chastisement, or conse- 
quences of neglect. Order is effected by 
timing, promptness, regulations, adjustment, 
bells, signals, gestures, and the like. 

How many cunius facts our host told us! 
How he unconsciously opened our eyes to 
the difficulties of presiding over this constantly 
changing household of hundreds of children ; 
of so managing them that they shall feel like 
members of one family—the Institution truly 
a home to them, to be looked back upon in 
after-life with pride and gratitude, never with 
a sense of disgrace! How he revealed the 
inner life of such an asylum ; the varied cha- 
racters with which he had to deal ; the incon- 
gruous, almost hopeless material to be har- 
monized and elevated ! * 

Many of the inmates are boys who, as 
“dock-rats,” house-thieves, peace-breakers, 
and horse-stealers, have grown preternaturally 
quick-witted in certain directions and corre- 
spondingly stupid in others. They are keen 


* 14,622 children have passed through the Institu- 
tion since its opening. The annual average is now 
about 750. 
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at dodging the police and mastering compli- 
cated systems of signalling; adepts,in arts of 
deceit and low cunning, yet almost witless in 
simple every-day matters. When the better 
nature of such boys is really touched, they 
seem to lapse into an almost infantile condi- 
tion, so utterly ignoring their bad line of pro- 
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gress that the result 1s wonderfully like child- 
ish innocence. Some very bad children ap- 
pear subdued and good as long as their self- 
esteem is fed and love of approbation satis- 
fied ; but the instant their self-love is wounded, 
the real character reveals itself. All their 
badness appears in their faces, and every pro- 
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mise of reform is forgotten. Others, outwardly 
well-behaved, take a pride in seeming inwardly 
vicious, stubbornly holding out against better 
influences. But the good seed is sown, and 
sooner or later it comes to fruit. Such chil- 
dren, strange to say, are reformed against their 
will, The soil is good enough; it is only that 
the early plantings were bad. 

Certain boys, the Doctor said, hold to their 
subtle ways, putting on the appearance of con- 
trition while they are doing their best at get- 
ting up plots among the children, heading se- 
cret organizations, and showing a wonderful 
degree of shrewdness and diplomacy in ill- 
doing. These are apt to select the dullest- 
looking boys as tools. Indeed, it often hap- 
pens that the burden of some mighty scheme 
among them rests upon a pudding-faced, ga- 
ping-mouthed youngster, who seems never to 
have had an idea in his head. 

In the Doctors experience, a moderately 
bad girl is more easily reformed than a mod- 
erately bad boy; but of very depraved child- 
ren, girls arethe hardest to cure. Nearly all, 
good and bad, boys and girls alike, are quick 
at weighing the character of the officers, and 
keen at detecting shams of any kind. Senti- 
mentalism they abhor. Not long ago, a 
member of the Truant Police was giving the 
children rather a flowery account of his ex- 
perience in saving a vagrant child. ‘“That’s 
a lie!” exclaimed a girl to her neighbor 
during one of his most brilliant passages. 
She had been deeply interested until suddenly 
she detected a flaw and felt there was a falsity 
somewhere. 

If in any way they feel themselves injured 
or unfairly dealt with, they invariably manage 
to have “satisfaction,” as they term it. Their 
great delight is to try a new teacher, who 
is certain, at the outset, to be given some 
exasperating nick-name suiting none but him- 
self. Sometimes as many as fifty secretly 
agree to be disorderly for the sole purpose of 
testing him. Woe to the officer—man or wo- 
man—who under such circumstances gets 
confused or angry. Thereis noretrieving the 
lost position. The only escape is in absolute 
abdication. 

Lately three male teachers failed succes- 
sively in governing the main room—that is, it 


was evident insubordination would result from 
their continued presence. On such occasions 
the charge has been given to Miss Stickney, a 
lady who has labored in the Institution eleven 
years. Her control is always perfect. She 
need not speak—her glance is sufficient. [I 
looked for the lady that night when the offi- 
cers assembled in the Doctor's room for evening 
prayers, but there was none who corresponded 
with my idea of such a woman. | 

In controlling even the worst children, vio- 
lent measures are never allowed—not even 
corporal punishment, beyond a few strokes 
with a light ratan (‘cracks,” the children 
call them), and these are not administered ex- 
cept by the Superintendent, who assured us 
that frequently many weeks would elapse 
without even this slight correction being re- 
quired. Such a thing as any officer shaking a 
child, cuffing it, or jerking its ears, is not tobe 
thought of. Any act of the kind would be 
considered a fair cause of dismissal. 

The word punishment, Doctor B. insists, 
should be banished from institutional nomen- 
clature. . Chastisement he considers the right 
word and the right thing—chastisement 
adopted as a stimulant or correctant, adminis- 
tered upon general principles—that is, not for 
any special acts, but simply for zo¢ improving. 
To whip for special offences, such as stealing, 
lying, impudence, he says is merely to doctor 
symptoms—a false and short-sighted system in 
reformatory practice. 

When Dr. Brooks entered the Asylum 
twelve years ago, he found lock-up cells there, 
which he demolished with his own hands. 
Floggings, bread-and-water fare, and forcing 
culprits to lift heavy weights or stand in pain- 
ful positions, were among the authorized forms 
of punishment. 

Nothing of the kind is possible now. Yet 
the Doctor aims to subdue all cases ; to con- 
front opposition and secret organizations with 
moral force ; to starve discontent by depriving 
it of the sympathy of the mass; to create a 
love of study in children who at first will 
make their own eyes sore, and otherwise mal- 
treat themselves in order to be unfit for school 
duties. He expects to conquer hatred with 
love, and overwhelm bad tendencies with 
Christian firmness and charity. Failure must 
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meet him sometimes; but how can he ever 
succeed ? 

From all these points and considerations, 
Theophilus and I came to sundry sage con- 
clusions—chief among which was, that it was 
no joke to carry on the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. 

To be sure, the Doctor modestly quoted 
the Board of Directors and extolled his fam- 
ily of officers ; but, indispensable as these are, 
the fact remains: In all reformatory institu- 
tions, it is the superintendent, not the system, 
that, under Divine guidance, must do the good 
work. The personal magnetism of the man, 
his zeal, his tact in drawing forth the best 
abilities of his assistants, his sense of serving 
the highest Master, are the forces that prevail. 
Lacking these, the very best organization 
must fail of real success. Miller in England, 
Heldring in Holland, Martin in France, 
Fingardo in Germany, and such men as are 
the glory of reformatory institutions in our 
own country, are, under God, the rescuers and 
preservers of thousands of children, their ma- 
chinery being the institutions under their con- 
trol. 

I wonder if our bed-time hymns floated into 
the children’s dreams that evening, or if the 
cheerful laughter that came from the rooms of 
the lady-officers after we closed our doors for 
the night rang through the girls’ dormitory as 
it rang through mine. It was not the sort of 
laughter that disturbs, but a kind that made 
you feel like going to sleep in peace, since all 
the world was happy. 

I did go to sleep, falling straightway into the 
silence of some dear stupid deaf and dumb 
dream that held me till 

Mercy! What was the matter! A red light 
was forcing its way through the blinds, and 
such a noise! It was not thunder nor rain, 
nor a whirlwind, nor the roar of wild animals, 
nor a general collapse of the building. It 
was all of these sounds combined. Next, the 
trees—every tree in the grove near by and for 
miles around seemed falling with a tremendous 
rush, and every branch of every tree shouting. 

I sprang to the window. Could that be 
all? Was it only the boys of the institution 
going to their play-ground? Rubbing my 
eyes, I again looked down upon the flagged 
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foot-path; yes, the long procession still was 
pouring out of the building—an endless string 
of bare-footed boys walking two by two, talk- 
ing, shouting, laughing as they went. 

That was all. But of all the noises that 
ever I heard, the din of those boys was the 
most bewildering. What wonder—with near- 
ly a thousand bare feet pattering on the flag- 
ging, to say nothing of all the voices) The 
tramping in cold weather, when stout shoes 
are worn, may be louder; but certainly it is 
not so strange. 

They had had their bath and their break- 
fast ; this was their morning constitutional. I 
wondered if Theophilus had looked out on 
the girls’ play-ground from his side of the 
building, and what their noise was like; but 
when we met at breakfast there was so much 
to talk about I forgot to ask. 

In the chapel again, to see the fresh, clean 
children seated at their desks, with their 
morning’s play still in their eyes. Was it 
play? I looked more keenly. No, it was 
simply themselves. Of all things, it is the 
rarest to see individuality in the eyes of a 
charity child. Aha! thought I, no repression 
here. But let us see, perhaps they are too 
much for the Doctor. He stood up. 

‘¢Good morning, children!” 

‘‘Good morning, sir!” with an electric 
heartiness not to be mistaken. 

After the brief -prayer came his little morn- 
ing chat or lecture—fresh, simple, clear, and 
practical. He spoke of the chernes which 
they had been enjoying, and set their young 
wits thinking on the wonders of the fruit from 
its starting to its full development, suggesting 
quietly that though pigs might swallow such 
things without thinking about them, it was 
not quite the way for human beings to do. 
Then he told them of one of their school- 
mates having lately written a letter, and that 
another boy had criticised its superscription, 
saying that it ‘“‘pitched up.” Explaining the 
expression, he said, ‘Though it is not well, in 
addressing a letter, to let the lines slant to- 
ward the upper corner of the envelope, it 
gives a good hint in the matter of school- 
marks and of daily life. I want to see all 
your lines of conduct ‘pitch up.’ What- 
ever you do, don’t let them pitch downward. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM AND CHAPEL. 


The upward pitch is always the best.” He 
went on, asking questions, making the chil- 
dren laugh one instant and bringing a reflex 


of his own earnestness the next. Theoph look- 
ed proud, and with cause. Meanwhile, taking 


in every word of the ten-minutes’ speech, I 
glanced about the hall. It is the main school- 
room and chapel combined. A vase full of 
pretty flowers stood upon the speaker's desk ; 
assistant teachers were seated or standing 
near by. A few monitors stationed about 
the hall kept perfect order by means of an 
occasional gesture. The children all were at- 
tentive and seemed interested. On the walls 
hung maps, various national coats of arms, 
illuminated Bible-texts, and near us, on the 
side wall, a message sent to the children in 
1860. It is printed in large letters, the Amer- 
ican flag is draped above it, and beneath, in 
illuminated text, are the words, “God bless 
our country.” 


TELL THE BOYS OF THE New York Ju- 
VENILE ASYLUM THAT THEY MUST FOLLOW 
TRUTH, JUSTICE, AND HuMANITY, IF THEY 
WISH TO BECOME USEFUL AND HONORABLE 
MEN. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


When the Doctor had finished, he tele- 
graphed smilingly to a gentleman standing 
near. The gentleman nodded. Straightway 
we saw a little tot of a boy coming down the 
aisle toward us. Reaching the open place in 
front of the platform, he bumped his head 
gravely against the air, and, without so much 
as a breath of preparation, began :— 


‘* I’m the boy that’s gay and happy, 

Wheresoe’er I chance to be; 

And I’ll do my best to please you 
If you will but list to me. 
CHorus (sung by all the children). 

So let the wide world wag as it will, 
We'll be gay and happy still; 

Gay and happy, gay and happy, 
We'll be gay and happy still. 

SPOKEN. 

If the President should sit beside me 
I’d sing my song with usual glee ; 

Fools might laugh and knaves deride me, 
still I’d gay and happy be. 

Cuorus.—Then let, etc.” 


What if the words were jolly, the speaker, 
feeling the responsibility of his position, main- 
tained his gravity to the last. At the close of 
the chorus he threw us a quizzical look, bump- 
ed his head again, and returned to his seat. 
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Next followed a beautiful movement-song 
by the entire school. Amnd the soft clapping 
of hundreds of hands they began :— 


‘‘ Hear the music of the rain fallin down 
On the roof and window-pane, falling down ; 
‘Murmur not,’ it seems to say, 
‘For our Father's love to-day 
Orders only in our way 
Good to fall. 
Like the gentle falling rain, 
Over mountain, lake, and plain, 
Will His tender care remain 
Over all.’ ” 


The rhythmic sweetness of this song was 
charming, and with the appropriate sounds 
and movements of the flashing hands, gave so 
strong an idea of a summer shower, that, see- 
ing the sunlight streaming in through a cor- 
ner window, one involuntarily felt there must 
be a rainbow somewhere. 

What now? A sweet little girl, stepping to 
the front, out of the rain as it seemed, to tell 
us in a faint voice about—we could scarce 
make out what, except that on account of 
something happening to a nest, she would 
never in her play, 


‘* Steal the little birds away 
To grieve their mother’s breast.” 


Next came a part-song by a dozen or more 
picked singers, who, at some invisible signal, 
glided from various parts of the hall and 
formed a semi-circle about the melodeon, 
girls on one side, boys on the other. They sang 
admirably, and the nchest voice of all came 
from a black boy who stood nearly midway 
in the semi-circle. It was a sight to be re- 
membered—that great room alive from end 
to end with young faces, some bright, some 
lowering, some tender and winning, others 
stamped with inherited wrongs, and around 
and above all the sweet hymn floating :— 


‘* My faith looks up to thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary, 
Saviour divine ! 
Now hear me while I pray, 
Take all my guilt away, 
O ! let me from this day 
Be wholly thine.” 


After the general exercises, the children di- 
vided off into their respective class-rooms—in 


the manner of their going, certainly reflecting 
great credit on the dnil-sergeantry of the 
establishment. 

We went the rounds, staying awhile in each 
apartment, listening to the recitations and en- 
joying the enlightened, progressive character 
of the teaching. 

The range of study is about the same as 
that in the ward schools. All the rooms are 
pleasant, spacious, thoroughly ventilated, and 
provided with comfortable seats for the pu- 
pils. Maps, charts, pretty chromos and litho- 
graphs, adorn the walls. Illuminated mottoes 
abound. If some walls have ears, these cer- 
tainly have tongues: “SPEAK THE TRUTH,” 
they say to the little ones; “ LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER ;” ‘* WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE;3”’ 
“THE EYES OF THE LORD ARE IN EVERY 
Prace.” Again and again they insist that 
‘“ No Lie Turives.” Sometimes they throw 
back a sort of echo to the child’s conscience, 
in this wise: “I AM LATE;” “SLOTH IM- 
POVERISHETH ;” or: I AM EARLY;” “ DILI- 
GENCE ENRICHETH.” 

Although their play-grounds are separate, 
girls and boys recite together. We noticed 
here and there a colored child studying or re- 
citing with the others—attentive pupils they 
seemed to be, though larger than the average 
of the white children in the same classes. 
The Institution has had some very bnght 
negroes in charge, chief among whom stands 
an orphan boy, who, with his brother and sis- 
ter, found a home in the Asylum some years 
ago. He was unusually clever, and had so 
remarkable a memory, that though only about 
ten years of age, he could call by rote the 
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school-roll of over five hundred names. When 
requested, he could as correctly call it off, in- 
cluding in their regular order the names of 
those who had left within the past year or so 
—the whole amounting to one thousand 
names. The brother and sister were, after a 
while, settled in good places, and he was in- 
stalled as office-boy in the House of Recep- 
tion, where he renders excellent service. He 
writes a fine hand, and is moreover a living 
directory of the names and residences of all 
the managers and patrons of the Institution, 
as well as of almost every one whose ad- 
dress he has ever known. Often he is left 
in sole charge of the office. I have seen him 
lately, a fine, clear-browed fellow, very boy- 
ish, with a good face, yet full of true negro 
playfulness. It is hard to say whether he 1s 
happier laboring at his book-keeping duties, 
or when out on the side-walk driving his dog 
before a little wagon. None of the black 
young shoulders now at the Asylum, how- 
ever, seem quite ready to catch his mantle. 
In the infant department we saw a big 
woolly-headed girl, very much bothered with 
words of three letters. She was sitting be- 
side a golden-haired little creature, not more 
than six years of age. They apparently were 
warm friends ; it was pretty to see the anx- 
iety of the little one that the other should 
come out creditably in the recitation. The 
class were spelling in concert from the black- 
board. 

They have object-lessons in this room, ex- 
ercises in enunciating the elementary sounds 
of the letters, instruction in numbers, colors, 
forms, pretty pictures on the walls, and a 
bright New England girl presiding. 

The fifth class, as we entered, seemed full 
of miniature lightning calculators. They were 
exercising in mental arithmetic. Such a time, 
such a shouting of figures, such eager little 
faces, such an upward flourishing of tiny 
hands—-yet the discipline was excellent. Soon 
they were busily giving the sounds of sf, ff, 
ér, and other combinations. Next came read- 
ing, not quite in Fanny Kemble style, but 
with a nice quality of its own. 

Glancing at the fine view from the window, 
we went into the fourth and third rooms. 
The former class was devoted to Geography 


just then; the latter was in the midst of a 
spelling match. As we entered, the entire 
class was in a quiver of alertness. The word 
under treatment evidently was having a hard 
time of it: 

“en, y—any, b, 0, ad, d, y—body,” 
called out a youngster way off on the back 
seat. 

Up went a dozen hands, the most frantic 
of which belonged to a little girl, who, having 
succeeded in winning the teacher’s nod of per- 
mission, shouted, 

“a, n,n, y—b, 0, d, a, y.” 

Ah! how the hands went up, and how pa- 
tient and calm the grave young teacher stood ! 
Finally, 

‘a, my y, b, a, a, ¥,” 
came from a meek little colored girl on the 
front bench, who from the first had been gasp- 
ing for a chance. 

The pupils of the second and first classes 
study from advanced text-books, and some of 
them, as we understood from their teacher, 
are capable of entering the high school. 

The blackboards in one room displayed 
some gorgeous sketches in colored crayons, 
that had just been drawn by the inglorious 
Vandykes and Raffaelles of the establishment. 
Sundry writings on other boards were sugges- 
tive of a good understanding between teacher 
and scholars. Grammar is not taught by rule, 
in the old-fashioned way (for which let all 
concerned be jubilant). In every department, 
as far as possible, the object system of teach- 
Ing is pursued. 

We saw cabinets of minerals, shells, and va- 
rious interesting relics, all of which, when re- 
quired, are used for practical illustration. In 
one class the children put their pennies to- 
gether and subscribe for a juvenile magazine, 
from which, at times, their teacher, very much 
to their delight, reads aloud. 

One of the young teachers has lately made 
the daring attempt of training every boy and 
girl tq salute her politely on entering the 
room. ‘The result so far is the funniest thing 
conceivable—such bows, such curtsies—but 
she is sure to succeed in the end. Bless her 
sweet impulse! Who knows to what these 
germs of civility may grow—what courtliness 
of heart and refining social ambitions may fol- 
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low? Still the process zs amusing. As the 
last long line passes by, you find yourself in- 
voluntarily looking on the floor for heads, 
feeling sure that at least two or three must 
have tumbled from their owners’ necks. 

Occasionally dunng the morning there was 
a cheery shifting about of the children that 
did not at all interfere with the general order. 
Certain companies filed softly out to their 
farm labors or to their work-rooms. Other 
bands came in just in time for classes, and 
periods of general intermission for out-door 
air and exercise were frequent. It seemed 
like some stately machine in which study- 
slides, play-slides, and work-slides shifted them- 
selves silently in and out by means of internal 
clock-work. How much better this than the 
old-style wearisome six hours of study, re- 
lieved by only one intermission. 

At one time while a roomful of children 
were finding a certain page in their atlases, 
and we were noticing how like a shower of 
rain the movement sounded, Dr. Brdoks came 
in and took a seat beside us. 

‘You were asking,” said he in a low tone, 
‘¢whether children ever come to us from other 
institutions. Here is a letter just received, 
which will give you a fair idea of many of 
the little ones admitted to the Asylum.” 

We read it, and so may you, good reader, 
though you may not be shown the entire 
heading or the signature. 

NEw York, July 28, 1870. 

Dr. BROOKS: 

DEAR Sir—There isa boy under my care who needs 
stricter discipline than we can exercise in this Institu- 
tion. What steps can I take to have him placed under 
your care? He is ro or 11 years old, lies, swears, 
fights, and flings missiles at any one who attempts to 
control him. If you can manage to take him, if only 
for a short time (although I would like you to keep him 
altogether), I should be much relieved. Pray take him, 
if possible. 

Yours respectfully, 

After the reading we looked about us. 
Surely, we saw no children that ever had an- 
swered this description. 

‘Plenty of them,” said the Doctor, amused 
at our surprise. ‘“ They come in a few ata 
time, and generally take their cue of conduct 
from the rest.” 

Then I remembered what he had said the 


night before on the importance of forming 
a high public sentiment among the children ; 
that he had assured us there were no set rules, 
no severe forms of punishment, but that the 
victory is gained whenever a child, thoroughly 
respecting those in authority, feels the sweet- 
ness and dignity of good behavior. 

‘‘Theoph,” I whispered, after we had seen 
and heard more, when one by one the practical 
developments of the Doctors theories had 
appeared, ‘I believe in him !””—“ Certainly,” 
answered Theoph, ‘(and do you notice how 
the children look at him? That speaks for 
itself.” 

Just then a very little girl was passing us in 


the hall. ‘What is your name?” I said, 
catching her gently. 
* Kitty.” 


‘‘ Are you glad you are here ?” 

‘Yes, ma’am. ‘There are two of us. We 
haven't any other place. My mother is lame 
and can’t take care of us.” 

‘‘Ts your father living ?” 

‘‘ He drinks,” she said so bitterly, and with 
such a darkness over her wee face, that I 
wished with all my heart I had not reminded 
her of him. 

Poor little thing! It was a relief to see her 
afterward come laughing and tnpping out from 
one of the bathing-rooms. 

Ah, the bathing-rooms, what grand places 
they are! None of your paltry tin basins, 
but great circular wooden tanks, fifteen feet 
across, with warm or cold water, in which 
the children may plunge and swim to their 
hearts’ content. Our artist represents them 
at the jets before the tank is filled. Here, 
moming and evening, the little ones stand 
washing their hands and faces, each for the 
time sole proprietor of the clear, bright little 
stream pouring out for its benefit—a wise 
precaution against the spread of ophthalmia or 
cutaneous affections. 

As the number of boys is usually very large, 
their bathing-room is furnished with two 
tanks; the girls have but one. Every child’s 
towel, marked with his or her number, when 
not in use, hangs conspicuously spread out in 
its own particular place on the back of one of 
the benches, arranged in the dressing-rooms 
like seats in a lecture hall. It makes one 
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think of the famous journey to St. Ives to go 
through these rooms. Every boy has a towel— 
every towel has a number—every number has 
a place, and every place has a comb laid on 
the seat, just in front of the towel. Twice a 
week the laundress gathers in these standards 
of the grand army and puts clean ones in their 
places, and twice a week, as the rotation 1s 
managed, comes each child’s turn to takea 
plunge in the tank—so many to a shoal, like 
minnows. 

After seeing the bathing-rooms, we strolled 
into the wardrobe. 

The Doctor, who goes in with us, remarks 
that they sometimes purchase a case of goods 
at atime. We can readily believe it. What 
a quantity of pegs! The gowns hanging 
there look like so many husks of girls. Some- 
how, I think of the Giant Blunderbore, and 
look involuntanly at the Doctor. He is tell- 
ing Theoph why the children are not dressed 
in uniform. It 1s best to give them the bene- 
fit of variety, he thinks. It prevents the 
charity-badge idea. Soitdoes. We remem- 
ber now that the girls wear their hair long or 
short, as they please. There is no universal 
cropping of heads, as in some institutions. 
Pink andi lilac calico dresses for Sunday wear 
abound ; so do high-necked gingham aprons. 
Newly-made garments and clean clothes are 
placed in this room, ready to be dealt out as 
needed. 

Observing that one side of the room is 
nearly covered with wooden drawers about a 
foot square, each drawer numbered, Theoph 
and I looked interrogatively at each other. 

‘© Qh, those are the girls’ treasure-boxes,” 

Vou, L—4 


says the cheery voice of the matron introduced 
as Miss Sanford. (The lady looked so like 
our Phoebe Cary, I wondered whether she 
wrote poetry or not.) 

‘¢ May we open them ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly.” 

Ah, what a slight thing sometimes sets 
one’s eyes swimming! In the first, a soiled 
fan, a bit of colored paper, a printed scrap 
of poetry ; in another a piece of bright calico 
and a pasteboard box; in another, some 
faded nbbon, a photograph, and a pretty glass 
button. How meagre these, their precious 
possessions! But it is beautiful thus to pro- 
vide each girl with a little nook which she can 
call her own. Meantime, Miss Sanford looks 


‘on, her face sparkling with hearty kindliness. 


Recalling what the Doctor has told us of her 
years of faithful service, I exclaim inwardly, 
‘She aefs poetry, anyhow, whether she wnites 
it or not.” 

‘‘This way,” said Theoph, looking back at 
me, as he followed the Doctor out-of-doors. 

We went to the little work-shop, close by, 
where, under the direction of a master-cob- 
bler, the boys made the shoes of the estab- 
lishment. A few little fellows on benches 
were busily pegging away at their work. 

‘“‘They do pretty well,” said their ‘boss ;’ 
‘‘but our boys never stay long enough to get 
a trade. It helps them ever after, though, 
the little cobbling they manage to learn.” 

‘‘What is that mountain of shoes in the 
corner P”’ 

‘Those are the mended ones ready for 
cool weather.” 

He showed us the patches with no little 

pride. Shade of St. Crispin—what patches 
they were! ‘The orginal shoe sank into in- 
significance beside them. 
_ Thence to the main building again, and: 
into the tailoring room. The click of a sew- 
ing-machine greeted us. It was odd to. see: 
the boy operator, and odder still to see another 
boy pressing seams with a big “goose,” and 
about twenty other boys sitting in rows on. 
low chairs, sewing away, with silent whistles. 
in their faces. 

Another bright-eyed lady here, who  sur- 
veyed her sewing-class proudly, with a special 
appreciation of the good button-hole boys. 
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She tells us all about it in a few words. There 
are fifty little tailors, in two divisions of twenty- 
five each, including two sewing-machine work- 
ers. Each division works three hours a day 
alternately, giving also an extra hour before 
school. The little tailors make all the boys’ 
jackets and trousers, and make them well, too. 

‘They would do better,” said our pleasant 
informant, ‘‘if we could have them longer; 
but the divisions are constantly changing.” 

‘‘Constantly changing.” That is what the 
Doctor said last night, thought I; it is easy 
enough to see the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered on that score. He has to cleanse and 
re-plume his draggled birds on the wing, as it 
were. It is impossible always to succeed, but 
how he accomplishes so much is a mystery. 

All the children’s clothing, bedding, and 
towels are made in the institution. The girls 
do their full share, though they are not ex- 
pected to accomplish the dress-making and 
mending unassisted. : 

A beautiful view of the Palisades is seen 
from the windows of the tailonng room; but 
we had no time to spare. 

Going out, Theophilus threw some figures at 
me, which any one who wants them may have, 
and welcome. 

The boys last year made 5,907 articles, in- 
cluding jackets, pantaloons, caps, and suspen- 
ders. The girls made 4,474, including clothes, 
bedding, curtains, table-covers, and eight car- 
pets. The articles repaired in the institution 
numbered no less than 43,912.* — 

Again, in this labor matter we see the Doc- 
tor’s views in full flower and fruit. He wishes 
the children not to suffer from the common 
error that time devoted to an employment 
which is not ultimately to be a means of live- 
lihood is time thrown away. They are all the 
better off, he believes, for doing a reasonable 
amount of work. Their hands are made 
-skilful, their faculties of calculation developed, 
and their tastes cultivated. Indeed, the ex- 
periment of reform is a failure, unless a love 
‘of labor be instilled. 


* «¢ The working children have been paid small sums 
of money according to their industry, amounting to 
from ten to twenty dollars per month. It is believed 
to have been a good investment.” —Report of N.Y. 
“Sf. Asylum, 1870. 
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So the boys who are large enough dig and 
hoe, and rake and plant, or make beds, wash 
dishes, mop floors, and do scores of other 
things ; while the girls, just as active, are busy 
with their own employments. The truth of 
the adage—‘“ Many hands make light work,” 
is admirably illustrated here. If it were not 
so, we may be sure the labor system would be 
reorganized so as to spare the children. 
Very tender is the Doctor of their undevelop- 
ed strength, very careful to impose no undue 
burden on their young shoulders, and espe- 
cially anxious that the children should be 
child-like—as unrestrained and joyous as is 
possible under existing circumstances. 

This admirable system, overtaxing none, 
gives the proper employment to all. Sull 
there is no noise, no confusion—the litle 
busy bees do not even buzz. You see them 
silently speeding hither and thither with mops 
and pails, or poking invisible dust out of 
comers with little sticks. The dust they see 
you cannot see, for all the place is breezy and 
shiny with cleanliness. If you want noise and 
merry voices, you must hear them at their 
play. 

The children may well be happy, and it 
would seem most of them are so. They are 
kindly cared for, their rights duly regarded, 
their confidence respected, and every pains 
taken to do away with the slightest sense of 
stigma in connection with the Asylum. They 
have their high days and holidays, their excur- 
sions, their winter home amusements, and 
under proper regulations are allowed to re- 
ceive visits from their frends. The twenty 
acres about their pleasant home, barren and 
bleak enough twelve years ago, are made fer- 
tile and beautiful. Rocks have been blasted 
away, and flower-beds put in their place ; 
trees have been planted, and the gray lintels 
and cornices of the stone-buildings tinted, so 
as to do away with the old prison look. When 
they leave, the beneficial effects of their sur- 
roundings go with them into their old homes, 
or to new ones. Snatches of hymns and re- 
membered Scripture lessons do a good work, 
and in after years experience is constantly 
emphasizing for them the lessons of their In- 
stitute life. 

Successful good men and noted rascals 
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THE GYMNASIUM. 


are apt to have certain natural attributes in 
common, such as ingenuity, foresight, shrewd- 
ness, daring, and love of gain. Well if such 
traits be directed nghtly while the blood is 
young, the mind impressible ! 

Over-worked boys are not prone to patron- 
ie turning-poles. We were glad to see that 
the youngsters who had appeared saints in the 
chapel were monkeys in the gymnasium. 
They climbed, and sprang, and leaped, and 
spun round till we were dizzy. One little 
chap, especially, seemed boneless. He slid, 
head first, down the long ropes; he rolled 
along the floor like a wheel; he rested the 
back of his head on the soles of his feet, and 
brushed his ears with his toes. Soon a co- 
lored boy, with really a lovely face, joined 
hm, and the two tumbled about together. 

What fine times the children will have when 
the new gymnasium and the forty-feet swim- 
ming-baths are finished! Additional French- 
roofed buildings, now 
in course of erection, 
and others being plan- 
ned, will cost not less 
than $100,000, to be 
paid for by donations, 





legacies, etc., $80,000 of the sum being al- 
ready secured. These buildings are to be of 
red brick, to correspond with those recently 
added, as the effect is less gloomy than that 
of the gray stone formerly adopted. I hope 
the improvements will include a swimming- 
bath and gymnasium for the girls. Why not? 

A gong sounds. 

‘¢ Shall we go in?” asks Theophilus ; “the 
children are at dinner.” 

‘White table-cloths!” he exclaims softly, 
as we enter. 

Here a number of long covered tables, 
some with girls, some with boys, closely seated 
on each side, and always a monitor at the end. 
The monitors may be black or white, little or 
big, no matter ; at their posts they are impres- 
sive and superb. The children eat with sub- 
dued ravenousness. ‘They have soup, meat, 
plain vegetables, and all the bread they want. 
Hands are raised if supplies are needed. 
They glance pleasantly at 
each other, but not a word 
is spoken. 

Again the walls have 
somewhat to say from 
between. the _ pictures— 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


‘‘BLEsS OUR HomMe”—and the knives and 
forks rattle briskly ;—‘“‘ THE LORD WILL PRO- 
VIDE.” Who, looking round, doubts it? 
‘GOD BLESS OUR DaILy BREAD.” Amen, 
amen to that. 

‘May we walk about among the tables?” 
whispers Theophilus to the gentleman in 
charge. 

It is Mr. Appley, assistant superintendent 
and principal of the school, who, Dr. Brooks 
believes, has no equal in the country for thor- 
ough yet mild control of boys. He has been 
connected with the Institution for seventeen 
years; and for nine, his wife has served it 
faithfully as matron. Many a vagrant boy 
have they seen lifted to a prosperous and 
worthy career; many a once homeless and 
perverted girl trained to honored and happy 
womanhood! 

Permission being given, we make a rambling 
tour of the room—Theophilus with Mr. Ap- 
pley, and I with Miss Stickney, talking in an un- 
der-tone as we passalong. We know Miss S. 
by this time, and I have inwardly apologized 
for expecting to find her an austere, stern- 
looking woman. Why, she is hardly more 
than a sunny girl, crowned with sweet woman- 
ly dignity. To be sure, one sees an expres- 


sion about her mouth and chin that might 
make a bad child tremble ; but just as surely 
it would make a good child long for a kiss. 
What a multitude of young faces we see 
—of all styles and expressions. Involunta- 
rily we recall Hawthorne’s description of the 
blue-gowned girls of an English charity school, 
where he was surprised to find ‘so many 
children collected together without a single 
trace of beauty or scarcely of intelligence .in 
one individual; such mean, coarse, vulgar 
features and figures, betraying unmistakably 
a low ongin and ignorant and brutal parents. 
They did not appear wicked, but only stupid, 
animal, soulless.” We _ recall it, however, 
only to wonder at the contrast. There are 
some beautiful little ones here—children of 
whom it would seem any parent might be 
proud. But alack! these are quite likely to 
be the incorrigibles of the institution—sent in 
on account of utter insubordination or of 
crime. Our guides, evidently unwilling to 
break in upon our admiration, spoke kindly of 
their charges, finding some good even in the 
worst. But it was startling to hear of a sweet 
blue-eyed girl—‘“‘her trouble is stealing ;” or 
of a noble-looking rosy-cheeked boy—“ yes, 
but the poor child’s temper is terrible ;” or ot 
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yet another smiling youngster—“ treated his 
mother dreadfully.” On the other hand, it 
was delightful, while looking at some sallow, 
mis-shapen face, to be told, “that’s a dear lit- 
tle thing, so good and faithful ”—or of another 
with a downcast, unwinsome look, ‘he’s had 
ahard time of it, poor little fellow !—but he 
begins to brighten a little. He’ll undoubtedly 
tum out well.” 

One youngster brought to mind something 
a teacher had said to me: “A few children 
yield to good influences nght away ; but some 
you have to tune, and tune, and tune.” Helook- 
ed as if no amount of tuning would make any- 
thing of him. His little failing was being “ ut- 
terly ungovernable at home.” What a saucy 
look he shot at us as we passed ! 

On to the kitchen, where we saw steam- 
cooking apparatus, modern improvements, 
big windows, clean tables, tidy cooks. We 
were bewildered to learn of its serving up, 
daily, three hundred pounds of fresh meat, 
a barrel of potatoes, three hundred quarts 
of milk, besides startling quantities of beets, 
beans, cabbages, and other vegetables. Thence 
to the bakery, where three barrels of flour are 
cast into the oven every day, and on Satur- 
days nearly an extra barrel for ginger-bread. 

Thence again to— 

How can I give all the details of that won- 
derful day? It would require as many vol- 
umes as the letter A in the catalogue of the 
British Museum. Nay, if all were told—but 
all could never be told—every minute of every 
hour would widen into a dozen dissertations. 
The idea is appalling. Let us run for relief 
to the play-grounds. 
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GIRLS’ CROQUET-GROUND. 
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THE KITCHEN. 


Just in time; dinner is over. A few girls are 
playing croquet ; their place is prettier than the 
boys’, because with them grass and flowers are 
not impossible. ‘Theoph and the Doctor feel 
like joining in. A tall girl with weak eyes 
hands her mallet to Theoph ; the rest crowd 
around the Doctor, their mallets thrust at him 
like a medley of jackstraws. 

‘¢ Whose turn shall I take ?” he asks. 

‘“‘ Mine ”—“ mine ”—and “ mine,” they an- 
swer. 

“We all want you to play for us,” comes 
from a little one, just as the Doctor hastens to 
position. 

Theoph and the Doctor cannot play as well 
as the girls, so they decide that the ground is 
uneven, and move off to pastures new. Soon, 
hearty shouts near by drew us to the boys’ 
quarters, a great bare place, where many feet 
have trodden the ground almost to a solid stone. 

Here we see turning-poles, swings, flying 
courses, benches, and—boys. Boys shouting, 
laughing, racing, swinging, turning, jumping ; 
boys playing leap-frog, and boys falling in line 
at the pump! 

Not a whit do they mind our august pres- 
ence. The Doctor radiates mirth on the 
play-ground as he radiates zeal in the school- 
room, and devotion in the chapel. The 
thirsty ones at the pump, perhaps, are a little 
more orderly in waiting their turn; but the 
monitor in charge is a power in himself. 

Now, for the twentieth time, we laugh at 
the boys’ hats. What hats! Yet they all 
were new a few weeks ago. They were good 
ones, too—strong white straw with a black 
band. Some few are in good condition yet, 


' but many are brimless or crownless, or both, 
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BOYS’ : PLAY-GROUND. 


being in fact hardly more than little mats of 
ravelled straw. Looking attentively at the 
owners, you are not surprised. You can see 
their demolished head-rear in their faces. 
One red-headed little fellow, wearing a mere 
rim, entered heartily into our amusement at 
seeing another cautiously lay a few shreds on 
his head before leaving the building. He had 
just enough straw left to prove that it was his 
hat ; an important point, forin a few days a sec- 
ond summer distribution would take place, and 
new ones would be given in exchange for the old. 

-Soon the Doctor beckoned to a speck on 
the pump-line, and out it came—Master. Ber- 
nard Austin Daly, six years old, the same wee 
orator who in the main room had given his 
funny speech in such a solemn way. His so- 
ber little face looked still more sober in the 
sunlight, as, after the inevitable bow, he favor- 
ed us with a song, the burden of which was :— 


‘¢T would I were a fly 
To buzz about all day; 
O, wouldn’t I live high 
‘Without a cent to pay !” 


‘“‘Some of the best quaker blood of Eng- 
land there,” said the Doctor, as we walked 
away from the little fellow—“ quiet yet full 
of snap.” 

As he spoke, a number of the larger boys 
walked off, led by only one of the teachers. 
They were going to the river to bathe; the 
idea of any of them attempting to run away 
seemed to be quite unthought of. During the 
day we had noticed a party of boys setting 
out for a ramble to High Bridge with one of 
the lady officers, as a reward for good conduct. 

‘‘What could she do if they should try to 
escape P” I asked of the Doctor. 

‘Very little,” said he. ‘ But there is no 
danger. They would consider it intensely 
dishonorable to run away under such circum. 
stances. If one attempting it should be caught 
and brought back, his position would be made 
intolerable by the rest.” 

Theoph coughed—and the cough said <«< } 
told you so,” as plainly as could be. 

Bless the Doctor! He is studying human 
nature every day, he says; yet most Men 
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with half his knowledge would dub them- 
selves H. D.—Doctors of Humanity—at 
once. Hearing how he talks to the children, 
we cease to wonder at their so quickly yield- 
ing tohim. Like Davy Crockett’s coon, they 
may as well “come down” at once, since his 
first shot is sure to send the daylight clear 
through them. He knows just how to aim 
and when to fire, or whether to fire at all. 
‘ Such conduct must come from sickness,” he 
says to one style of bad boys—“ you need 
medicine.” Or, to others, “Go away. I’m 
discouraged. I don’t want to think of this sort 
of thing.” To others: “ Why, if this failing 
of yours were cured, I could dance for joy.” 
Sometimes he pleads: ‘‘ How long must I 
bear this burden? Can’t you “ry to do bet- 
ter?” Sometimes he startles and shames one 
of the fighting kind by “ squaring off” at him, 
on the spot ; and not long ago he told his boys 
that under certain desirable circumstances he 
would joyfully sing Old Grimes for them. 
They caught him there—acted up to the mark— 
and to their intense delight he kept his promise 
to the letter. Respecting each child’s indi- 
viduality, never attempting to set down in 
plain black and white things that cannot be 
so recorded, using the best methods flexibly, 
kind without indulgence, and firm without 
harshness, he evidently keeps the general sen- 
timent and sense of justice on his side, yet is 
a moral terror to each evil-doer. ‘‘ He's an aw- 
ful kind man, Dr. Brooks is,” said a youngster 
lately who had just left the superintendent’s 
presence after being summoned to answer for 
some grave offence. 

The reader may be glad to learn here a few 
points of the Doctor's history, recently commu- 
nicated by one of his almost life-long friends. 

Dr. Brooks is a native of Massachusetts. 





A FAVORITE POSE. 





LINE AT THE PUMP. 


In 1827, when but ten years of age, he left 
the parental roof to earn his bread, get his 
education, and wrestle with the worldalone, as 
so many young New Englanders had done be- 
fore him. He worked in the summer and at- 
tended a district school in the winter until he 
was eighteen years old, when after a renewing 
religious experience, he began to give shape 
to his life. Alternately as student and teacher, 
he followed a course of study which prepared 
him for the pursuit of medical science, and at 
the same time laid the foundation of those 
solid successes whose nature he did not then 
contemplate. For three years he taught in 
the private school of Rev. John C. Nash, in 
Pittsfield, and there had his first and best ex- 
perience in the disciplining of boys. Subse- 
quently he read medicine in Pittsfield with the 
late Dr. H. H. Childs and Dr. Lee, and took 
his medical degree at the Berkshire Medical 
College mm 1841. The first six years of his. 
practice were spent in Huntington, Mass.; and! 
the last six years at South Hadley, where he 
had the medical supervision of Holyoke 
Seminary, and enjoyed the privilege of minis- 
tering to Mary Lyon*® during the closing year 





* Founder of the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary 
and one of the noble women of the age. ‘In the: 
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of her life. In 1843 he married; his wife, 
a daughter of the late Dr. Stickney of Hunt- 
ington, has proved such a helpmate as few 
men are blessed with. ‘They have one child, 
a son, Lawton S. Brooks, now assistant phy- 
sician of the Juvenile Asylum. 

When Massachusetts established her sys- 
tem of State Alms Houses, Dr. Brooks was 
appointed to the superintendence of the in- 
stitution at Monson, and then entered upon 
the genuine mission of his life. This was in 
1853, and here he remained fora period of five 
years, manifesting rare aptitude to the delicate 
and difficult task of organizing and adminis- 
tering that institution. Dr. Brooks originated 
its system of classification of paupers, sepa- 
rating the young from the old where it did 
not part parent and child, and giving to cura- 
ble lunatics the advantages of cheery scenery 
and surroundings, while the dissolute were 
placed in something more like work-houses. 
During his administration, and through his in- 
fluence, the State Farm School or Reforma- 
tory for Juveniles, connected with the Alms 
House department, was organized. For years 
he labored here with admirable results, until 
or near the year 1858, when he assumed his 
present important position. 

Theophilus had told me something of the 
Doctor during that day, but I needed only to 
look and listen to feel sure that for once the 
right man was in the night place. 

About sundown we heard a fluttering as 
though a flock of soft-winged birds were set- 
tling in the hall. 

‘What is that P” 

“The girls are going to bed,” was the an- 
swer. ‘In a moment we may look into their 
dormitory.” | 

It was but a step from the family parlor. 
Miss Sanford and I went in. The flock had 
indeed settled ; all the children were saying 
their prayers. I noticed that several of them 
made the sign of the cross as they rose. 

The great room contained more than a hun- 
dred snowy cots, every one of which in a :mo- 
ment had an occupant. 





course of her life as a teacher,” says a recent biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ Miss Lyon instructed more than three thousand 
pupils, all of whom bore, more or less, the impress of 
her character.”’ 
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‘In winter some of our girls have a curious 
way of arranging their bedding for the night,” 
said the matron; “they call it ‘making a 
nest ;’ would you like to see it ?” 

‘“‘ Of course I would.” 

Soon two girls, giggling very much, and 
very proud at being asked to ‘show the lady,’ 
were busily converting their beds into nests. 
It is a curious process. ‘They shake the mat- 
tress and shove the straw about till a hollow 
is formed just large enough for the body. In 
this, with the covers twirled about them, they 
curl themselves for sleeping. 

‘“‘ How funny! Where did you learn to do 
this?” I asked one of the girls. Her face 
sobered in an instant, as with a show of bash- 
fulness she declined to answer. Then it 
flashed upon me—though they did not tell it 
—how the lesson may have come: Through 
bitter cold nights—a heap of straw in the 
corner—a few dirty rags to wind about the 
shivering little body! Well, they could laugh 
now, as with clean straw and soft, sweet cov- 
ers, they showed the lady. That wassomething. 

How the wide-awake eyes turned to us 
from every pillow! What half-suppressed tit- 
ters ran through the room! In all probability 
the little creatures would have liked nothing 
better than a game of romps, or at least a 
pillow-fight. All the windows were open, let- 
ting in the pleasant summer breeze and the 
ruddy remnants of the sunset. 

‘¢ How can they go to sleep?” said I, “it 
is so early.” 

‘“ But you forget their long day,” answered 
my guide ; ‘they rise almost at daylight.” 

We stayed for some time, lingering at the 
various bedsides, bending to speak to the chil- 
dren, and listening to what they had to say. 
One brown-eyed little girl pulled my face 
down close to whisper: ‘“‘ My mother hasn’t 
been to see me at all. She’s gone away out 
of where we used to be, and I don’t know 
where to think she is.” Poor little thing ! 
lonely there among a hundred. She seemed. 
comforted when I told her the Doctor maybe 
would find out and tell her; said in a bnght- * 
er way, “I know it;” and added: “Won’t 
you look at me when you sit up there in the 
chapel to-morrow? I’m just three seats in 
front of Mr. Appley’s desk.” I whispered 
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A REUNION IN THE WEST. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


“Yes,” kissed the little rosy face, that was 
just as sweet as the last royal baby’s, and 
passed on to speak with the other girls, 
asking questions, but not always about their 
mothers. I was afraid to do that. Mean- 
while the children were softly bidding each 
other “‘ good night !” or slyly reaching to clasp 
hands from one bed to another. 

All at once, as if blowing a candle, the 
matron made a signal, and out went the 
voices. You could have heard a pin fall. 
“ Now, children,” she said kindly, “it is time 
for us to leave. If you wish you may chant 
before you go to sleep.” 

Instantly every pair of hands was crossed, 
every child lay motionless. We moved to- 
ward the door and listened. It was beautiful. 
More than a hundred childish voices chanting 
the Lord’s Prayer! As the last notes of the 
“ Amen” died away, we could just distinguish 
the children’s forms. A fresh breeze came 
stealing in through the windows, the last faint 
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flush faded from the sky, and night closed 
softly and tenderly about them. 

A few hours later, when Theoph was con- 
versing with the Doctor, somebody from the 
girls’ dormitory asked if we would “like to 
come for a moment.” 

We went in—Theoph and I. There lay the 
children, sleeping in the moonlight! I can- 
not describe the picture. It is a vision of 
young eyelids beautiful with peace ; of plump 
little cheeks pressed against conscious pillows ; 
of white arms thrown carelessly over restful 
heads ; of tumbled hair catching sudden lights, 
or of golden wealth tossed back nppling into 
the shadows. “Angels of little children!” 
exclaimed Theoph, under his breath. He 
was thinking of little Nell. 

Moonlight never before had seemed to me 
so wonderful, so divine. It came in like 
mother-love, with its proud lights and tender 
shadows, making the plainest beautiful. 

Not homeless wanderers now, nor idle va- 
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grants, nor cruel-born babies hunted into ways 
sin—but happy children far off in dream- 
land, taking with them the holy, helpful les- 
sons of the day ! 

We went back to the parlor. Our host was 
resting, half asleep. “He's tired,” said 
Theoph, stepping softly. 

Tired! I should think so. With all its pres- 
ent rewards, his must be a hard life—to work 
on bravely hour after hour, fighting with diffi- 
culties, thrusting aside weariness and dis- 
couragement, keeping up active enthusiasm in 
one steady line of philanthropic work, day in 
and day out, year after year, from early man- 
hood to three-score— 


Ah, well! God knows. 

Dr. Brooks and his noble co-workers—the 
founders, directors, and laborers of this and 
kindred institutions, all who are faithful to 
their charge, have the one joy—inasmuch as 
they have done it unto the least, they have 
done it also unto Him. 


How sweet ‘twill be at evening, 

If you and I can say, 

“Good Shepherd, we've been seeking 
The lambs that went astray ; 
Heart-sore, and faint with hunger, 
We heard them making moan— 

And lo ! we come at nightfall 
Bearing them safely home !” 
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